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contention that Russia has reached maturity and is entitled to advance not behind but at least side by side with other European nations." The practical manifestations of "official patriotism" were stagnation at home and arrogance in foreign relations, a factor in more than one international crisis.
The application of the principles of Orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationality to education called for a policy that would assist in preserving the existing social order and in eliminating liberal, and therefore outlandish and subversive, influences. To achieve these objects it was considered essential (1) to discourage students from pursuing studies above the station to which they were entitled by their social origin; and (2), in the words of Uvarov's report just quoted, "to collect and consolidate in the hands of the government the control of all intellectual resources, theretofore scattered, of all means of general and private education that had failed to gain recognition and had partly escaped supervision/7 Neither of these objects was fully attained.
It will be remembered that the school reform of 1803 embodied the principle of integration, that is, the curriculurns of schools of various grades were so arranged as to encourage, at least in theory, the advancement of students from parish schools through county and provincial schools to the universities. The unity of the school system was further emphasized in the supervision by the executive officers of the higher schools over the lower schools.2 The school legislation adopted under Nicholas, in the framing of which Uvarov had a prominent part even before he became minister, sprang from the very opposite theory: each type of school was to aim primarily at providing a complete education designed to meet the practical needs of the social group from which it drew its student body. Admiral Shishkov, minister of education in 1824-1828, argued that since no more than one out of a hundred graduates of county schools reached the universities, the function of these schools as a preparatory stage to higher education was mere fiction. He proposed that parish schools should cater chiefly to children of peasants, burghers, and artisans; county schools to those of merchants, minor officials, and lesser nobility; and provincial schools (gymnasiums) to the offspring of the nobility, although he added that "children of other social classes should not be excluded/'
The law of December 8, 1828, on provincial, county, and parish
2 See p. 723.